SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 18, 1928 


Crystal Eastman 
‘A symbol of what the free woman might be,"’ who died July 28. 
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Women’s Aviation Exploits 

N Long Island, Eleanor Smith, 16 

years old, is seeking to break altitude 
and endurance records. In Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Lena Ledbetter, 78 years old, and 
her daughter, Unity Ledbetter, a licensed 
pilot, have announced that they are hav- 
ing a tri-motored monoplane constructed 


to celebrate Mrs. Ledbetter’s 79th birth- 


day on August 17 by starting a flight 
from New York to Paris. Two English 
women have made long and_ perilous 


flights alone up and down the length of 
Africa, and these two women also have 


broken altitude records. Lady Heath, 
who holds the altitude record for light 
planes, is now the first woman pilot of a 
large passenger airplane. 

Nineteen clubs have been formed in 
England to teach women to pilot light 
airplanes. 

Maryse Bastie, one of France’s few air- 
women, has broken the world’s distance 


record for light craft, according to the | 


press. She flew from Le Bourget to Trep- 
tow, a distance of 788.67 miles, in eleven 
hours. 

Two American women pilots 
spanned the Atlantic, although one of 


them did not pilot the plane at all; the ~ 


other piloted her plane only part of the 
way. Those who belittle the flights of 
Amelia Earhart and Ruth Elder because 
they did not pilot their planes will doubt- 


less be silenced before long. Such stunts — 
are part of the beginning of equal achieve- 


ments in aviaiton. 
That Miss Earhart believes this is evi- 
denced by the following statement at- 


tributed to her by the New York Times: 


“T don’t see why we should differ- 
entiate between the sexes. Surely, in 


endurance flights, a woman can stand up 


as well asa man. So far women have not 
had a chance to compete for flying rec- 


ords, but I hope that we will be making 


some soon. A record is a record, whether 
made by man or woman. And I further 
hope that flying the Atlantic will be a 
common experience for everyone.” 


Re-elected School Superintendent 


R. SUSAN M. DORSEY, said to be 

the highest-paid school superintend- 
ent in the United States, has been re- 
elected to a six-year term in that office in 
Los Angeles, California. 


Brazilian Woman Doctor's Appointment 
R. JOANA LOPOS, one of the ablest 
Brazilian physicians, was recently 
appointed head of a department in a Fed- 
eral home for feeble-minded women. Her 
election was significant, since a number 
of men candidates aspired to the post. 


have 


Feminist Notes 


French Summer Suffrage Campaign 


RENCH suffragists are using the 

Senate’s action in blocking the suf- 
frage measure as a means Of concerting 
public opinion in its support. La Fran- 
caise says: 

“Some of our most active militants 
wish to utilize the vacation season for 
the circulation of petitions. Here is the 
form we suggest, and we urge them to 
secure as many signatures as possible: 

undersigned indignantly protest 
against the attitude of the Senate in re- 
fusing to debate the bill relative to votes 


for women, and declare themselves solidly - 


with the Feminist organizations in their 
campaign for woman suffrage.’ ” 


*“‘Never Colng to Stop” | 
HE Longview, Washington, News 
k adds this priceless bit of comment on 


the advance of women and how men 


view it: | 
“Tt does seem, sometimes, as if this on- 
rush of women into jobs that have always 


been traditionally men’s is never, never 


going to stop. 

“The latest in the worst. Out in Iowa 
a girl has just won the position of right- 
fielder on a high school baseball team. 
It’s a regular high school and a regular 
team; it just happens that the girl is a 
better player than any of the boys in 
school. The team, right now, is made up 
of eight boys and one girl. 

“That is the sort of thing that makes 
the male blood run cold. If women can 


- win places on baseball teams, nothing is 
safe. How quaint and old-fashioned 


sounds the old plea that woman’s place is 
in the home! Woman’s place, nowadays, 


seems to be wherever she pleases to 
have it.” 


Japanese Women in Politics 


OMEN speakers were in great de- 
mand during the recent elections in 
Japan. Mrs. Kaneko of the Women’s Suf- 
frage League, spoke sixty-nine times in 
eighteen days. Some of the speakers 


_ traveled many miles on horseback through 


violent snowstorms to fulfill their engage- 
ments. 


Honor for British Woman Scientist 


HE diploma of the honorary member- | 


ship of the University of Innsbruck 
has just been conferred on Ogilvie Gor- 
don, D.Sc., Ph.D., in recognition of her 
valuable geological researches on the 
“Dolomites” of S. Tyrol. Dr. Ogilvie 
Gordon has also been nominated an hon- 
orary correspondent by the Geological 
Survey of Austria. 


Equal Rights 


The Same in Russia as Here 

N summing up the conclusions of the 
4 recent All-Russian Conference on La- 
bor Protection, President Tomsky of the 
All-Russian Federation of Labor severely 
criticised what he called “the theoretical 
fantastic attitude of our labor protection 
experts,” and said: “We must get rid 
of these regulations drawn up by guess- 
work. We can all see their bad effects. 
Doesn’t the prohibition of the night-work 
of women result in keeping them out of 
production ?” 


Spanish Women’s Status 
ICTORIA KENT, said to be the first 
woman lawyer in Spain, and 
Senorita Manserola recently addressed 
the Government on the legal status of 
women in Spain. They represented the 


_ Lyceum Club Femenino, the only women’s 


undenominational club in Spain, which is 
waging a war against the yoke still im- 


plied by the conjugal state. The Lyceum 


has survived various attacks made upon 
it from different angles—chiefly on the 
score of its rule prohibiting the discussion 
on its premises of political and religious 
subjects—and has passed in the course of 
barely two years from a precarious exist- 


ence relying on the subscriptions of 150 


founder members to a substantial organi- 
zation with 450 active members. 


Woman Hauls Nitroglycerine 
RS. TEX THORNTON shares in her 
husband’s dangerous occupation of 
fighting oil and gas fires in Texas. “Tex” 
dons an asbestos suit and throws nitro- 
glycerine into fires in oil and gas fields. 
“Mrs. Tex” hauls the nitroglycerine to 
the fields. 

Once she drove an automobile 800 miles 
over rough roads, carrying 1,500 quarts 
of the explosive. Scores of motorists who 
saw Mrs. Thornton approaching aban- 
doned their automobiles and _ scurried 
across the prairie. But she insisted there 
was “nothing to make a fuss about.” 

Mrs. Thornton had to change tires five 
times before she delivered the nitrogly- 
cerine to her husband, who was fighting 
a costly gas fire at Corpus Christi. 

Mrs. Thornton also takes care of the 
storage of the family stock of nitro- 
glycerine. 


A Woman's Rise 


WELVE years ago, Olive E. Frank 

of Buffalo went to work as a stenog- 
rapher for an engineering and heating 
concern. Today she is president and 
manager of a similar corporation of her 
own, and has designed and patented some 
special engines and condensers. 
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August 18, 1928 


RYSTAL EASTMAN went forward 

with the advance guard of every 
| liberating movement of our time. 
All of them, everywhere, lose by her un- 
timely death. But we, of the woman’s 
movement in America, who knew her best 
as one of the earliest leaders in the 
Woman’s Party group, think of her first 
as a Feminist, ardent and uncompromis- 
ing, and of the loss to women. | 


She came naturally by her confident 


Feminism. Her parents, the Reverend 
Samuel E. Eastman and the Reverend 
Annis Ford Hastman, were co-pastors of 
a church in Elmira, New York, and leaders 
of thought in the community. Mrs. East- 
man was a gifted preacher. She sup- 
ported woman’s rights when to do it took 
courage. The daughter of the family 
carried on its spirit. 

Crystal Eastman, after graduating 
from Vassar in 1903 and taking her M. A. 
in 1904, taught for a short time, then 
studied law at New York University, and 
in 1907 was admitted to the bar. 

She was eager to use her training in 
the service of human beings. Her oppor- 
tunity came when she was asked to under- 
take part of the famous Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey conducted by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. For two years she investigated 
and studied industrial accidents in the 
Pittsburgh district. The results were 
published under the title “Work-Acci- 
dents and the Law,” as one of the six 
volumes of findings of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey. This report was considered masterly 
and became an authority. It is significant 
that out of the orderly array of facts and 
statistics, she brings into especially clear 
view the human aspect of industrial 
casualties, the effects upon the victim, 
his family, and the community. 

In 1909 she was appointed by Governor 
Hughes as the only woman member of 
the New York State Employers’ Liability 
Commission, one of the most important 
appointments any woman had received at 
that time. She was made secretary of the 
Commission and prepared its report, 
which contributed to the basis for future 
legislation. In 1914 she was engaged by 
the Federal Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations to make a study of court decisions 
in labor cases. Meanwhile she managed 
and led the Wisconsin suffrage campaign 
of 1911-12, carried on by the Political 
Equality League. 


N 1912 Crystal Eastman was appointed 
one of the four original members of the 
Congressional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
She thus formed part of that nucleus of 
new Federal suffrage activity which was 


Crystal Eastman 


By Katharine Ward Fisher 


to produce the National Woman’s Party. 
The chairman was Alice Paul, the vice- 
chairman, Lucy Burns, who had known 
Crystal Eastman at Vassar and who 
realized what her value to the committee 
would be. The fourth member was Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis. Crystal Eastman con- 
tinued on this committee, which was 
enlarged and soon became the Execu- 


- tive Committee of the newly-formed Con- 


gressional Union for Woman Suffrage, 
until the end of 1915. After that she 
served on the Advisory Council, first of 
the Congressional Union, and then of its 
offspring and successor, the Woman’s 
Party. In these years she brought the 
force of her warm, strong personality, her 
faith in women and loyalty to them, and 
her great intellectual gifts to the drive 
for suffrage victory. 


Those who knew her at this time remem- 
ber as The Nation describes her: 

‘“‘Wherever she moved she carried with 
her the breath of courage and a contagious 


belief in the coming triumph of freedom 
and decent human relations. These were 


her religion. She preached it in many 
places and in many forms. In the strug- 
gle for woman suffrage and for equality 
between men and women; in her work for 
peace and the rule of reason among peo- 
ples; in the fight for social justice and 
human liberty—as Feminist, pacifist, So- 
cialist—she fought for her faith. Her 


strength, her beauty, her vitality and en- 


thusiasm, her rich and compelling per- 
sonality—these she threw with reckless 
vigor into every cause that promised a 
finer life to the world.” 


In the spring of 1914 she visited many 
cities in midwestern and northwestern 
States, initiating demonstrations in sup 
port of the Federal Sutfrage Amendment, 
When the Woman’s Party was formed at 
Chicago in 1916, she made one of her 
thrilling speeches at the great convention 
luncheon at the Auditorium Hotel. She 
was always ready to speak for suffrage, 
and we, who heard her, will always re- 
member her power and charm. 


The outbreak of war in Europe roused © 


all her ardor for peace. In the face of 
war she worked fearlessly for peace, lead- 
ing the Woman’s Peace Party in New 
York and helping to form the American 
Union against Militarism. She joined the 
staff of the Liberator and in that way also 
promoted her social ideals. 


FTER the Woman’s Party reorganized 
and concentrated on a program of 
Equal Rights, she stood ready to co-oper- 
ate at every opportunity. She spoke in the 
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1924 Women-for-Congress Campaign. 
When the party began to extend its activi- 
ties internationally, she and her English 
husband and their two children were liv- 
ing in London. She helped to organize the 
British Section of the International Ad- 
visory Council and the London Branch of 
the Woman’s Party. In 1928 she aided 
the Woman’s Party delegation who were 
there to attend the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, in winning support for 
Equal Rights, particularly for occupa- 
tional equality, from members of the con- 
vention. She spoke with her usual effec- 
tiveness at a dinner for Mrs. Belmont, 
attended by women of many nations. 


Inevitably Crystal Eastman adhered to 
the group in England which opposes re- 
strictive legislation, and was on the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Open Door Council, 
which organized after the Paris conven- 
tion to secure equal opportunities for 
women workers. AS Our London corre- 
Spondent, she contributed Many important 
articles to RicutTs, particularly 
reports of eminist meetings and activi- 
ties in Kurope. ‘hese sentences frum her 
account of the British Women’s Labour 
Conterence gives an idea of her cuncep- 
tion of b’eminism: 

“What then, is the woman’s emphasis 
in politics? lor some time to come it 
is pound to fall on measures concerning 
her own freedom and opportunity and on 
measures which aim to secure a vetter 
chance for children. birth control is an 
issue which in a peculiar way unites these 
two concerns.” | | 

She needed not merely to report action 
but ty be aculon, ald a year ayy she 
Cale to YOrk, SUCL WOrk 
us sue Hau Used lu SUCCEeSS- 
funy lu America. but her heaith was 
uuuermiined, and the sudden death of ber 
husvaud soon after she arrived struck 
her too heavy a blow. She succumbed to 
nephritis on July 23 in Irie, i’ennsyl- 
vania. 

Her friends and co-workers in the 
woman’s movement, wishing to transmit 
to those who have not known her some 
sense of the effect of her life, may quote 
again from The Nation: | 

“As a Feminist Crystal Eastman was 
more than an ardent militant advocate of 
votes for her sex. She was to thousands 
of young women and young men a symbol 
of the free woman be. * * * 
She never lost her sense of balance or her 
friendly sympathy with men. * * * She 
saw in the light of her faith a world in 
which men and women worked and played 
and loved as equals; nothing less than 
that would satisfy her.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enfo “Ye 
this article by appropriate legislation. 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] © 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Senator E, Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 
by REPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Hoover and Equality 


HILE we regret that Herbert Hoover, in his speech formally accepting 

W the Republican nomination for President of the United States, failed 

to give a definite pledge that he would use his influence to establish 

Equal Rights between men and women, we applaud his insistence upon equal 

opportunity. We hope that he means equal opportunity for women as well 
as for all men. We hope also that he will yet say so specifically. 


It would have been so easy for him to insert the words “or sex” after his 
words, “irrespective of faith or color.” Those two words would have brought 
him thousands of supporters. We insist, however, that “every American” 
includes women, too. 


While the National Woman’s Party has not yet held its conference to 
determine the part it sliall play in the Presidential election, and will not do 
so until after Alfred E. Smith has made his speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination, Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, issued the following statement in connection with Mr. 
Hoover’s speech : | 


_ “We are absolutely in accord with the statement made by Mr, Hoover in 
his speech of acceptance concerning equality of opportunity. | 
“He says, among other things, ‘Equality of opportunity is the right of 
every American’; that ‘it is the safeguard of the individual’ and ‘it is the 
right of every individual to attain that position in life to which his ability 
and character entitle him.’ 


“This is exactly and simply what we of the Woman’s Party are demanding 
for women, and it is only proper to say that we hold that the women of this 
country are Americans and individuals.” 


Two Legislatures 
Bs HB Louisiana State Senate has refused to pass a bill already passed by | 


the State House of Representatives which would have prohibited women, 
but not men, from working more than 48 hours a week. 


The Massachusetts House of Representatives, by a vote of 90 to 116, 
defeated a bill already passed by the State Senate which would have allowed 
women to work in textile mills from 6 P. M, until 10 P. M. in emergency 
seasons. This bill would not have put Massachusetts women on an equality 
with men. It would not have changed the laws limiting women, but not men, 
to an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week, and would not have permitted this night 
work at all times, but it would have made it less disadvantageous for employers 
to employ women. : 


Thus we have the spectacle of a Southern State refusing to place viii 
tions upon women, and a Northern State refusing to loosen somewhat the 
restrictions it has already placed upon women. In each case the Senate 


- seems to be the more liberal of the two Houses of the Legislature. 


It is difficult to get restrictive laws off the statute books, but we note with 
satisfaction that it appears to be growing increasingly difficult to get such 
laws enacted. 


According to the latest publication of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor on the subject (1927), there are only four 
States—Alabama, Florida, Iowa, and West Virginia—which do not have some 
sort of a law regulating the hours of work for women. Sixteen States, accord- 
ing to the same authority, have laws prohibiting women from working at 
night in certain industries or occupations. 


This same authority (Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 63, “State 
Laws Affecting Working Women”) states: “The States that have industrial 
commissions seem to be establishing regulations that cover all these points 
(laws affecting women’s hours of labor) more rapidly than are the ones that 
depend on separate acts of their Legislatures for each step.” 


If this is true, working women must watch such commissions even more 
closely than they watch Legislatures, and must watch Legislatures to see that 
such commissions are not given arbitrary power to place limits upon working 
women. | 
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August 18, 1928 


DEPUTATION of women from the 
A National Woman’s Party waited 

upon Dr. Hubert Work, chairman 
of the National Republican Committee, on 
Thursday, August 3. 


This deputation consisted of thirty 


women from the Eastern States who came © 
to Dr. Work to ask him to take a message © 


to the standard bearer of the Republican 
Party. In this message these women, 
who represented the National Woman’s 
Party, urged Herbert Hoover to declare 
himself in favor of equality for men and 


women in the laws and for the Equal . 


Rights Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution as the means of obtaining it. 


Mrs. Harvey Wiley of Washington 
introduced the speakers of the deputation. 
“On behalf of the members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party from the East, we 
are here to ask you to take with you to 
California our message to the standard 


bearer of the Republican Party,” said — 


Ruth Hudnut of Massachusetts. 


“The disabilities still imposed upon 
women by the laws of this country bear 
witness to the need for remedial legis- 
lation. For example, in Georgia the earn- 
ings of a married woman belong to her 
husband. In Oklahoma women are barred 
from high public offices. In New Mexico 
and Nevada all property acquired after 
marriage by the industry of the husband 
or wife is their common property, and 
when the husband dies, he may leave his 
one-half to whomever he pleases, but on 
the other hand, unless a wife outlives 
her husband, it is a general rule that she 
cannot leave a dollar of her one-half to 
anyone, not even to her own children. In 
Rhode Island, women receive less pay 
than men for precisely the same service 
in many public employments. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that legislation is neces- 
sary to end the legal subjection of wom- 
en. An amendment to the national Con- 
stitution would establish the principle of 
Equal Rights once and for all, insofar as 
anything can be pereneny established 
by law. 

“We hope that at an early date Mr. 
Hoover will declare for equality between 
men and women, and for the Equal Rights 
Amendment as the surest, quickest, and 
most effective method of obtaining it. 
The plank in the Republican platform re- 
lating to equality for women is not clear 
—particularly upon the point of the pro- 
posed Equal Rights Amendment. We 
are desirous of ascertaining the attitude 
of all Presidential aspirants toward the 
movement to raise the status of women. 
With that knowledge, the National Wom- 
an’s Party will then decide how it can 


Equal Rights 


What Hoover Said 


HE founders of our Republic 

propounded the revolutionary 
doctrine that all men are created 
equal and all should have equality 
before thelaw. * * * 


Equality of opportunity is the 
right of every American —rich or 
poor, foreign or native-born, irre- 
spective of faith or color. It is the 
right of every individual to attain 
that position in life to which his 
ability and character entitle him. 
By its maintenance we will alone 
hold open the door of opportunity 
to every new generation, to every 
boy and girl. It tolerates no privi- 
leged classes or castes or groups who 
would hold opportunity as their pre- 
rogative. * * * | 


Conservative, progressive, and lib- 
eral thought and action have their 
only real test in whether they con- — 
tribute to equal opportunity, whether 
they hold open the door of oppor- 
tunity. If they do not, they are 

- false in their premise, no matter 
what their name may be. 


best further the interests of women in 
the coming elections.” 


Mrs. John C. Fitzpatrick of New Jersey 
spoke next. 


“Mr. Chairman,” she said, “we women 
of the East ask the Republican Presi- 
dential nominee to stand for the Equal 
Rights Amendment as a means of secur- 
ing justice for the women of this country. 

“Women, in ever increasing numbers, 
realize there is nothing more imperative, 
both to themselves and to the nation’s 
progress, than women’s legal equality. 

“Tt is absurd that in a free country the 
constitutional rights of a group of its 
citizens should be subject to favor. 


“In my State, New Jersey, women are 
particularly active in promoting '‘legis- 
lation to advance the position of women. 
During the last four years women have 
secured : 

“First, equal pay for women “an 
with men teachers for equivalent services. 

“Second, the right of married women to 
their own earnings. 

“Third, the right of married women to 


contract the same as any adult person. 
© “Pourth, the right of mothers to share 


with fathers in the earnings of minor chil- 
dren; and other rights. 
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_ Eastern Wothen Ask Reptiblicans to Declare for 


“While a long way has been traversed 
toward emancipating women from the 
disabilities of the common law, the legal 
status of women is still inferior to that 
of men as is true in all the other States. 


“Therefore women of the East are 
keenly interested in knowing the attitude 
of the new leader of the Republican Party 
towards writing the principle of Equal 
Rights between men and women into the 
supreme law of the land.” 


The point of view of the business wom- 
en was presented by Iola Armstrong of 
Delaware. 


“T am speaking as a working woman,” 
said Miss Armstrong. “Wage-earning 
women of the United Stateg are particu- 
larly interested in the Equal Rights 
Amendment introduced in Congress by 
Senator Curtis. It will open many op- 
portunities which are now denied to 
women. While the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment will benefit all women, there are no 
women who will profit so much as the 
working woman.” 


Mary M. Lockwood of Clarendon, 
Virginia, made the concluding speech of 
the deputation. Mrs. Lockwood is a for- 
mer president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, a Republican, and a 


- Inember of the Hoover Club organized in 


Washington before the nomination of Mr. 
Hoover. 


“We would like to have you advise the 
Presidential nominee of the Republican 
Party,” said Mrs. Lockwood, “that the 
writing of the principle of Equal Rights 
between men and women into a nation’s 
constitution is not a new and untried 
method of obtaining the freedom of wom- 
en. The new constitutions of Germany, 
Austria, and Esthonia are among the 
seven European Republics which provide 
that all citizens, men and women, are 
equal before the law. 

“Long before the United States en- 
franchised her women, women were voters 
in many foreign lands. The United 
States should not lag behind but should 
adopt the Equal Rights Amendment and 
take a place among those countries rank- 
ing first as to progress in the cause of 


women’s freedom. 


“fT am a Republican, and I hope our 
standard bearer will be the first to go on 
record in favor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. To do so would be politi- 
cally wise, and socially just. As a Repub- 
lican woman, I feel that we cannot go 
to the country asking women to support 
us and expect great results unless we are 
willing to make them equal citizens with 
men before the law.” 
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Equal Rights 


~ An American Man on English Feminism 


slogan, “Equal Rights to all, spe- 

cial privileges to none,” seems to 
express exactly the spirit of the Feminist 
movement in England, which is steadily 
moving forward, through the active work 
of a number of virile organizations known 
as Equalitarian societies. Most promi- 
ment among them are the Six Point 
Group at 92 Victoria Street, the National 
Union of Woman Teachers, the Woman’s 
Freedom League, the Open Door Council, 
and St. Joan’s Social and Poitical Al- 
liance, the latter composed of Catholic 
women. 

I had a pleasant interview (and tea) 
with Viscountess Rhondda the other day, 
brought about by a letter of introduction 
from Ruby A. Black of Washington. 

Lady Rhondda is looking forward to 
greatly accelerated progress for Equal 
Rights now that the recent equal fran- 
chise act has added about five million 
women voters to the qualified electorate 
of the nation. She says: 

“Since women were given the franchise 
(those who were over 30, and had certain 
other qualifications) ten years ago, they 
have obtained from Parliament equality 
as to divorce, as to the guardianship of 
children, pensions for fatherless children, 


| ONDON.—The old-time Jacksonian 


in Mrs. Sheridan’s auto- 


biography does she say that she is © 


a Feminist. Her story is that of 
one who is more or less militant in her 
individualism. I can not remember that 


she even mentions the woman movement. 


It would seem almost that she ignores it, 
just as some people who live in a positive 
spiritual consciousness will not take cog- 
nizance of the material world. She just is 
a human being, the world’s measure of 
her sex to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Her individualism has run steadily on 
in spite of the restrictions the world 
would have placed about her as a woman. 
There are times, in reading the story of 
her life, when the reader suspects that she 
might have felt these restrictions and 
might have been diverted and hindered 
by them, but she always found an outlet. 
Apparently she has spent no time remov- 
ing barriers for other women, but in her 
ability to get by them herself, she has 
established a record. She is a demonstra- 
tion of the idea that freedom is for those 
who take it. | 

At her marriage she refused to say the 
word “obey.” Years later she remembers 
this but it is as an individualist rather 
than as a Feminist. A certain European 
dictator spoke of obedience. “ ‘I can not 
stand the word,’ I said, remembering 
how I had left it out of my marriage 


By Chester C. Platt 


better safeguards from criminal assault; 


they may practice in the law courts, they 
may be architects, and they may attend 
all universities (except Cambridge) on 
equal terms with men. | 

“At the next election (and the cam- 
paign is already under way) all women 
over 21 may vote on the same terms ex- 
actly as men. A large proportion of 
those enfranchised are working women 
who know that much of the so-called pro- 
tective legislation protects men from 
woman competition, more than anything 
else, and the young women workers will 


be demanding the repeal of all such laws.” 


I found Lady Rhondda at her pleasant 


and well-appointed editorial rooms at 88° 


Fleet Street, not far from Wine Office 
Court, where still stands Ye Old Cheshire 
Cheese, the famous inn which Sam John- 
son, Boswell, and Oliver Goldsmith loved 
to frequent, and which caused Johnson to 
declare that of all the blessings bestowed 
by divine providence upon the human race, 
the greatest is a good public tavern. 


The Viscountess is a handsome woman, 
perhaps 40, with dark hair, smooth, per- 
fect olive complexion, a most engaging 


Naked Truth 
A Review of Clare Sheridan's 
Autobiography 


(Harper & Bros., New York. $5.00) 
By Sue S. White 


vows.” It was this same dictator whom 
she indiscreetly asked: “Why don’t you 
have your wife with you?” 

On the occasion of the birth of her son 
she tells us that “for several days con- 
gratulatory telegrams and letters came 
pouring in, contrasting vividly with the 
silence that had accompanied the births 
of daughters.” 

She shows a nice sense of proportion in 
her judgment of the masculine Atlases 
of international politics. Of the confer- 
ence at Geneva which she “covered” as a 
journalist, she said: “Some of the best 
brains of Europe were gathered together. 
The hotel lounges resembled parliamen- 
tary lobbies: The statesmen took them- 
selves seriously, as statesmen do when 
there are no women present to bring them 
down from their heights and make them 
human. Diplomatists were pompous as 
they ever are, devoid of humor and play- 
ing for effect.” 

Unable to land at Smyrna, she sought 
refuge on a United States destroyer where 
she stayed five days. “The officers vowed 
it was excellent for the ship’s morale to 
have a woman on board.” On the arrival 


smile, queenly bearing, and a countenance 
regnant with intelligence. She is editor 
of Tume and Tide, a weekly review, which 
might be compared with The Nation or 
The New Republic, although perhaps, 
hardly so distinctly progressive. It de- 
votes much attention to art, the theatre, 
music, and book reviews. It advocates 
equal pay for equal duties, but is the 
organ of no organization or party. It 
makes much of correspondence, and vari- 
ous phases of birth control are discussed 
by subscribers. 

In one respect 7ime and Tide is unique. 
Its editorial and financial management 
is entirely in the hands of women. 

Women in England are eligible for 


seats in Parliament on the same terms 


as men. But they do not have Equal 
Rights as to the House of Lords. One 
of the objectives of the Equal Rights ad- 
vocates is to open the House of Lords to 
women. The next time I come to London, 
I expect the Viscountess Rhondda will 
have taken her rightful place in the House 
of Lords. | | 

The passing of the equal franchise act 
was celebrated by a big garden party last 
Wednesday given by Lady Astor at Clive- 
den. Dame Millicent Fawcett, G. B. E., 
was the guest of honor. eC 


of a British cruiser she was invited to 
board it, as she was a British subject. 
“The admiral started off by telling me 
that I had no right to be where I was, 
that I ought not to be in Smyrna at all. 
That my job wasn’t a woman’s job, and 
that, * * * well, frankly, that I was a 
nuisance. It was so British of him. I 
answered that I desired nothing of him, 
and that the Americans upon whom I had 
planted myself had never told me or made 
me feel in any way that I was a nuisance.” 
When Stamboulisky told her, “It is a 
pity you are not a Bulgarian. We could 
make good use of you. We need women 
like you and Mademoiselle Stanicoff,” she 
thought to herself that, although it is 
a great satisfaction to belong to a big 
nation, there are greater opportunities if 
one belongs to a small one. And the in- 
ference is,—especially if one be a woman. 
Further of Stamboulisky and his young 
woman secretary, Nadedja Stanicoff, she 
says: “No one has ever been quite sure 
whether Stamboulisky was very clever or 
whether he only appeared so through the 
medium of Nadedja.” 


ROM what she says of her marriage, 
~ we conclude that she and Wilfred 
Sheridan were somewhat in love with each 
other, although as a home-body she was 
never entirely at peace with herself. Of 
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August 18, 1928 


marriage in general she sets out a theory 
which she fastens upon Arnold Bennett, 
as follows: 

“Bennett said that love ought not to 
be allowed to weigh heavy as a burden, 
and he gave an example of how love 
should be adapted to life. He, for in- 
stance, did not live with his wife. That 
is to say he sometimes went to see her, 
sometimes he stayed with her, but ha- 
bitually he lived at his club. After ten 
years of this relationship, they were na- 
turally the best of friends. He said that 
hardly a week ago he met her by chance 
in Piccadilly, and she said: ‘I was just 
thinking of asking you to dine tomorrow 
night; I’ve got some people coming I 


think might interest you.’ After hearing 


who they were he consulted his engage- 
ment book and decided he could. That, 
he said, was the art of life,—the art of 
married life! There may not be a word 
of truth in what he related, he may have 
invented it to illustrate his theory; but 
I have often wished it were true, and I 
have even said that if * * * * (butI find 
it is not a popular conception of married 
relationship ).” 

Mrs. Sheridan is admittedly a pacifist, 
almost to the point of being a propa- 


gandist, and it would be interesting to 


review her autobiography from this stand- 
point. It also carries an interesting line 
of philosophy which ends on the fatalistic 
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note of “whatever is to be, is written.” 
Born into a financially unstable house- 


hold, she rebelled and began seeking ways 


to escape an unhappy, inadequate, para- 
sitic existence. In her efforts she wrote 
and “sculpted.” Finally, after the loss 
of her husband during the World War, 
she faced the necessity of providing for 
her children and the adventurous period 
of her career started. It was a time of 
adventure, for it was a time of chaos. In 
her career of sculpturing and journalism 
she was carried all over the world, into 
Soviet Russia, to America, Mexico, Fascist 
Italy, and wherever there were celebrities 


who would consent to be interviewed or 
modeled. 


Women and the Olympics 


HE Equal Rights aiutinn has ap- 

peared on the field of international 

sports following the Olympic games 
at Amsterdam. The New York Twmes 
reports that the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation, after a spirited de- 
bate, voted 16 to 6 to retain the women’s 
track and field events in the Olympic pro- 
gram, but by a vote of 14 to 8 it rejected 
a full list of ten events asked by the 
Women’s International Sports Federa- 
tion. 

The I. A. A. F. decided to allow women 
to throw the discus and the javelin, but 
not to put the shot. They may run 100 
meters flat, but not 200. They may con- 
test in the high jump and the 80 meters 
hurdle event, but not in the 800 meters 
event. 

“The women’s athletics question,” says 


ners on the Olympic pole. We are now 
your comrades and co-workers in indus- 


try, commerce, art, and science, why not 


in athletics? If you approve of athletics 
for women at all you must approve of 
participation in the Olympics, for women 
need the stimulus of matching their prow- 
ess against others of the world’s best ath- 
letes quite as much as the men.’ 


“Replying to the argument that women 
were not in the ancient Greek Olympics, 
Lady Heath retorted that neither were 
the hop, step and jump, —e and pistol 
shooting. 


“Proof that competitive athletics is not 
injurious to women was advanced by Dr. 
Bergman, examining physician of the 
women athletes of Berlin. He said he 
based his conclusions on ten years of ex- 


the Times, “was settled after considerable Bi erience which had indicated that women 


oratory in which Lady Heath of Great 
Britain urged somewhat dramatically: 


‘Let us help you raise our national ban-— 


Equal Rights E owe it to the 
By Treaty persistency of 

the National Wom- 
an’s Party that the 
Pisce question of Equal 
Counsellor, 


Rights between men 
and women of the 
New World has 
been brought before 
the Pan-American Conference which met 
recently in Cuba. Doris Stevens in her 
memorable speech before the full official 
plenary session of the conference ex- 
pressed her conviction that the solidarity 
of the Americas cannot be achieved until 
men and women are together. 

The American women enlisting the 
courageous yet gentle and courteous Cu- 
ban women were rewarded in the adop- 
tion of a resolution providing for the ap- 
pointment of seven women, each repre- 
senting an American Republic, to select a 


Seattle, Wash., 
May-June, 1928. 


athlé got married and had children 


just as did non-athletes.” 


The opposition to having any women’s 


ress Comment 


committee of women representing each of 
the twenty-one Republics of the Americas 
to study the civil and political status of 
women in the Western Hemisphere, and 
make their recommendations to the next 
Pan-American Conference five years hence. 
Isabel K. Macdermott, editor of the 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, said 
she had hazarded a guess before the con- 
ference that there would never be another 
one without women delegates. Now she 
is sure of it because of the Woman’s Party 
work in Havana. 

The Cuban women were awake, only 
needing the co-operation and guidance of 
the American women to do their part in 
impressing the conference of their earnest- 
ness to secure Equal Rights with men. 

The delegations (men, of course) from 
Mexico, Peru, Chile, Guatemala, Panama, 


and Nicaragua were led by the earnest- 


ness of the Cuban women to promise their 


events at all was headed by Canada. The 
correspondent is astute enough to ob- 
serve that Canadian women athletes won 
the present Olympic women’s field and 
track meet. Great Britain, in spite of 
Lady Heath’s plea, stood with Canada. 
The United States voted for women’s 
events, but opposed the inclusion of the 
800-meter run, the broad jump, the shot- 
put, and the 200-meter dash. The hottest 
debate was over the 800-meter run. A 
special-distance run for women, 500 or 600 
meters, is to be considered, also a special 


day for women’s finals exclusively, at the 
next meet. 


Sue White’s witty observation that 
Gertrude Ederle would never have swum 
the Channel if there had been a men 
swimmers’ union, as she would not have 
been permitted to swim after dark or 
more than eight hours a day, sounds more 
like truth than irony in the light of the 
doings at Amsterdam. 


active support for the establishment of 
Equal Rights between the sexes by treaty. 

Let once the idea be admitted that the 
status of woman is a matter for interna- 
tional treaty and the battle for Equal 
Rights to all, special privilege to none is 
more than half won. 


Equal Rights ASHING- 
and the Campaign TON.—the av- 
Press-Guardian, erage man no doubt 


assumes that the 

question of Equal 

By Rodmey'Dutcher, Rights was settled 

NEA Service when the women’s 

Writer. suffrage amendment 
was passed. 

But Hoover and Smith hadn’t better 
assume that in their acceptance speeches. 
The National Woman’s Party, whose ex- 
istence and activities are based solely on 
the fact that inequality between the sexes 
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does exist under benighted State laws, is 
waiting with raised axe. 

After the acceptance speeches the 
Woman’s Party will hold a meeting to 
decide what it will do in the Presidential 
campaign. If one of the candidates says 
something very definite about obtaining 
equality for women, he can have the sup- 
port of the Woman’s Party, assuming 
that the other candidate doesn’t do as 
well or better. And while the Woman’s 
Party is by no means the largest of the 


‘national women’s organizations, it is cer- 


tainly the most militant. 
For years the active ladies in this or- 
ganization have been running around in 


various States to clean up little instances — 


where women were getting a raw deal 
under the law, but their primary objec- 


tive is the passage of a constitutional | 


amendment which would say: 

“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction. 
Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriation legislation.” 

That would bring the States in line. 

The party’s crusaders were at both na- 
tional conventions, working to get an en- 
dorsement of the amendment in the plat- 
form. They didn’t get it in, but both 
parties did mention “equality.” The Re- 
publicans “accepted whole - heartedly 
equality on the part of the women,” but 
this made the girls a little sore because 


they say such equality doesn’t exist. The | 


Democrats declared for “equality for 


Equal Rights on the Air _ 

HE Colorado Branch of the National 

Woman’s Party has a part on the 
recent broadcasting program of KFUM. 
The manager of this radio station hopes 
to have a nation-wide “hook-up” soon. A 
great deal of information about Equal 
Rights will be spread in this way. 


Mrs. Smith at Headquarters 
ANE NORMAN SMITH, chairman of 
J the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, stopped at National Headquarters 
in Washington on Saturday, August 11, 
on her return from Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, where she recently spoke at the 


Institute of Public Affairs of the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. While in Washington 
Mrs. Smith conferred with national offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Party regarding the 
conference to be held for the purpose of 
determining the Presidential campaign 
policy of the Woman’s Party. 


Gail Laughlin Visits Headquarters 
ATL LAUGHLIN, vice-chairman of 


the National Woman’s Party, and 


member of the Maine Legislature, spent 
a few days at National Headquarters 
in Washington on her return from Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. Miss Laughlin re- 


women with men in all political and gov- 
ernmental matters” and for “an equal 
wage for equal service,” but the candi- 
date’s interpretation is nevertheless 
awaited. 
_ Senator Curtis, the Republican Vice- 
Presidential candidate, introduced the 
Equal Rights Amendment in the Senate, 
describing it as of the greatest importance 
to American women. Naturally, the wom- 
en would hate to turn down friend Charlie 
at this juncture in case Smith should 
come clean with them, but they can’t 
very well declare for Smith and Curtis. 
The Woman’s Party protests because 
women don’t have equal citizenship rights, 
equal opportunities in schools, and uni- 
versities, equal pay for equal work, equal 
control of their property, earnings—and 
even children, equal inheritance rights, 
equal opportunities in government ser- 


vice, professions, and industries, Equal | 


Right to make contracts, and so on. It 
contends that in no State do men and 
women live “under equal protection of 
the law.” 

It cites, among others, these horrible 
examples: 

Women are barred from holding higher 
elective offices in Oklahoma. 

Texas law is such that when Ma Fergu- 
son took office as Governor she petitioned 
a court to set aside her “legal disabilities 
as a married woman” so that State con- 
tracts she signed wouldn’t be questioned. 

In many other States the right of wom- 
en to contract is limited. 


cently spoke at the Institute of Public 
Affairs of the University of Virginia. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912, to July 
16, 1928, $1,454,919.65. 

Contributions, memberships and other 
receipts July 16, 1928, to August 1, 1928: 


Mrs. Winters, Ohio $100.00 
Mrs. Stephen Pell, N. Y.......... 50.00 
Miss A. na Hamilton, Pa = ‘ 1.75 


Per Pennsylvania Branch: 
(Pennsylvania Branch perenieg. dues in 
excess of 25 cents) | 
Mrs. Pierre S. duPont .25 


Dr. Cornelia B. Inglis...... 25 
Miss Anna W. Mahood...... .25 
Mrs, Elinor G. Stradling............. -25 
Mrs. H. F. Hall...... .25 
Mrs. Arthur E. Bye........... . 20 
Mrs. Arthur Stern....... .25 
.25 
Mrs. James Winsor...... 25 
Mrs, Preston K. Erdman...... 
Mrs. John Gribbell............ 25 
.25 
Mrs, Beatrice L. Mirkil........ .25 
Miss T. Katherine Newman............................ .25 
Mrs. Reba Gomborov Commers........................ 25 
Mra. Katherme G. .25 
Mrs. James H. .25 
25 
Miss Anna M. W. Pennypacker.. .25 
Miss Laura R. Stull... .25 
Miss Loulie R. Stull... ‘ .25 
Miss Mary Winsor...... 25 


Equal Rights 


In Florida a husband can manage and 
control his wife’s own property. In South 
Carolina and Michigan even a woman’s 
clothes are held to be her husband’s prop- 
erty. Georgia concedes a husband’s rights 
to his wife’s earnings. In Arkansas, West 
Virginia, and other States the father in- 
herits to the exqlusion of the mother 
when a child dies. More than thirty-three 
States define prostitution as an “act of 
the female” and in many States, including 
New York and Michigan, women are pun- 
ished while male participants go free. 

In Minnesota the husband has a legal 
right to his wife’s chastity; the wife 
hasn’t the same right concerning her hus- 
band. A Texas husband may divorce his 
wife for a single act of infidelity, but a 
wife can’t divorce her husband except 
after abandonment and continuous in- 
fidelity. 

In some States, such as Gesiate and 
Maryland, the father can will away cus- 
tody of children from the mother. Ala- 
bama, Rhode Island, and others make the 
father the sole natural guardian of minor 


children, and Michigan, New York, and 


Massachusetts are among States where 
father alone is entitled to services and 
earnings of his children. In many States, 
including Idaho, Virginia, and Texas, 
there is no law requiring an unmarried 
father to support his child. Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
New York, Wyoming, Oklahoma, and samt 
States bar women from 


News from the F eld 


rs or . McCreary.......... .25 
Miss M. J. Johnston............. 45) 
Mrs. Francis C. Lathrop. 
Mrs. B, H. Browning........... 
Miss Caroline Katzenstein 
Miss Elizabeth Price Lewis............................. 20 
Per New Jersey Branch: 
(New Jersey Branch retaining dues in 
excess of 25 cents) 
.25 
5.00 
Mrs. Luey Cooper Shaw, 2.50 
Mrs. E. Clark Jones, D. 1.00 
Per South Carolina Branch : 
( eeu Carolina Branch retaining one- 
Mrs. Lee Loeb.................. 
Miss Mabel .50 
Miss Jessie Dell, D. C................ si 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. 100.00 
14 
Dividend, Endowment Fund.............. 11.25 
Sale of stock rights, Endowment Fund... 57.35 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters.... 1.02 


Total receipts, July 16 to Aug. 1, 1928......8725.32 


Total receipts, December ¥. 1912, to Au- 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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